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tween the different worlds do not prove that human spirits on 
this world are insignificant ; they prove the opposite. For, as 
I have expressed it elsewhere, " which is greater — the im- 
mensity of the universe as a bare, dead fact, or the mind of 
man who has succeeded in grasping and understanding that 
immensity? Thevastness that is supposed to be so terrible is 
a vastness that the mind of man in a sense has made for itself; 
it is man who has found his way to a real knowledge of it, 
against every deceptive appearance of his senses. His senses 
showed him the universe as a spangled dome of blue crystal, 
covering a small tract of sea and land; by the work of his own 
reason he has succeeded in grasping the truth." The Hebrew 
psalmist said, " The heavens declare the glory of God ;" Comte 
denied it and said, they declare the glory of Newton and 
Kepler ; and surely so they do. But the two sayings do not 
contradict one another ; that which declares the glory of man 
thereby declares the glory of God. 

S. H. Mellone. 
Edinburgh. 

THE HISTORY AND SPIRIT OF CHINESE 
ETHICS. 

I. 

The only ethical system that has any practical importance 
in China is Confucianism. For twenty-five centuries it has 
been the life and spirit of the dragon kingdom ; while Tauism, 
a contemporary system, though it has given rise to much in- 
teresting literature, has not exerted any noticeable influence 
upon the Chinese race. This is because Confucianism is a 
practical system of morals and readily appeals to the mind of 
the common people ; while Tauism is exceedingly speculative 
and beyond the grasp of the popular understanding. The 
former is still the religion of China and is a living force for 
moral guidance, while the latter is a mere philosophy and 
literature. In attempting to show, therefore, the spirit of 
Chinese Ethics, I shall leave Tauism out of consideration, and 
confine myself to the quintessence of Confucianism during 
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the twenty centuries from the time of its founder to the time 
when its doctrinal development reached its culmination. 

CONFUCIUS. 

Chinese Ethics before Confucius was known as a system of 
" Music and Etiquette." Music was used to moderate the 
savage character of the people and etiquette to regulate their 
conduct. Later, when the Chinese population had increased, 
largely through the immigration of foreign tribes, these tribes 
brought with them habits which were incongruous with the 
simple customs of China ; and, in consequence of this, most 
of the old usage of music and etiquette was gradually re- 
placed by foreign customs, and the struggle for existence 
grew more intense than before. 

Confucius, who was born 551 b. c, regretted the degenerate 
condition of morals in his country and tried in vain to revive 
the old system of music and etiquette. He visited one prince 
after another to remind him of the moral duty of mankind, 
but his preaching had no effect. After his death his disciples 
wrote the " Lun Yu," — the " Discourses of Confucius," — 
which is the foundation of Chinese Ethics. 

The key-note of Confucianism is Love. The " Lun Yu" 
is but an explanation of love. Confucius said, " If man does 
not love his neighbors, what is the use of music and eti- 
quette?" (Pa ek, No. 3.) Confucius regarded music and 
etiquette as means and love as the end. Hence, if a man 
does not love his neighbors, music and etiquette become use- 
less ceremonies. In another place Confucius emphasized the 
importance of love : " If the will be set on Love, there will 
be no practice of wickedness. . . . An ideal man can never 
act contrary to Love, even while he is taking a meal. He 
reminds himself of it even in moments of haste or danger." 
(Li Jin, No. 4.) Tau is, according to Confucius, a man's 
vocation, and Love is the kernel of " Tau."* 

* " Tau," " Li," and " Chang." " Tau" means literally path, " Li" reason, 
and " Chang" sincerity or truth. 

Etymologically " Tau" means head of walk (procession), hence the best con- 
duct; " Li" means town of jewels, hence purity or truth, and "Chang" means 
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The Chinese word " Jin," which literally means humanity, 
is used in the original text to denote the idea of Love, — the 
moral ideal, — which the late Professor Drummond calls " the 
greatest thing in the world." This word "Jin" is not so 
commonly used in China as the word " love" in England or 
America. Where the English-speaking people say, " Love 
your parents," the Chinese say, " Be pious to your parents." 
Where the former say, " Love your children," the latter say, 
" Be pitiful to your children." Where the Americans and 
Englishmen say, " Love your wife," the Chinese say, " Be 
kind to your wife." In reality, the Chinese word " Jin" is a 
purely abstract term and needs a definition. Confucius gave 
various definitions of it to different disciples, as seen in the 
following extracts : 

Confucius said to his disciple, Fan Wei, "The virtue of 
Love is to be obtained through great perseverance." (Yung 
Ye, No. 6.) To Yen Yuen he said, " The general affection is 
Love." (Yen Yuen, No. 12.) In another place he said to 
the same disciple, " Be mindful as you stay in your house, be 
reverential as you attend to your daily business, and be sin- 
cere to man ; do not abandon these principles even though 
you live among savages." (Yen Yuen, No. 12.) To Tiong 
Kiong he said, " As you go out of doors, behave yourself as 
if you were meeting a great guest, and let your people so act 
as if they were attending a great ceremony. Do not do to 
others that which you would not wish others to do to your- 
self." (Yen Yuen, No. 12.) 

In another place Confucius emphasized this idea of the 
Golden Rule, which, singularly, is put in negative terms, by 
saying, " Now the man who possesses the virtue of love, wish- 
ing to be established himself, seeks also to establish others ; 



complete word, hence the highest reason or truth. When " Tau" and " Li" are 
coupled together, the compound word means ethical reason, or simply reason. 
When " Tau" is suffixed to " Chang," the compound word means ethical order. 
When " Tau" is prefixed by the word " Tien" (Heaven), it means God's moral 
order, and when " Li" is prefixed by the same word it means God's principle. 
In short, " Tau" means truth which man ought to follow, " Li" means truth in 
things as well as in beings, and " Chang" means truth in mind. 
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wishing to obtain a goal himself, he seeks to let others attain 
the goal." (Yung Ye, No. 6.) Further he said, " To subdue 
one's self and return to etiquette is the way of love. . . . Do 
not speak that which is contrary to etiquette ; do not do that 
which is contrary to etiquette." (Yen Yuen, No. 12.) 

As to the application of this principle of Love, Confucius 
teaches us to begin with those who are nearest and dearest, 
then to apply it to distant relatives and to strangers. Hence 
piety is, according to him, the first step to love. By piety he 
means not only affection but also reverence. Thus he said, 
"While parents are alive serve them with etiquette; when 
dead bury them with etiquette ; and afterwards adore them 
with etiquette." (Wei Chang, No. 2.) This teaching has be- 
come so universal among the Chinese people that their adora- 
tion of ancestors has led Western travellers to misinterpret 
Confucianism and to represent it as a religion based on ancestor 
worship. In reality, however, the adoration of ancestors is a 
mere expression of love and piety in the form of a ceremony. 

TSZ-SI* 
Tsz-Si is the second successor of Confucius. Unlike his 
predecessors, he entered into metaphysical discussion. The 
tenor of his book, called " Chung Yung" is, therefore, very 
mystical. According to him, the universe can be explained by 
one word, " Chang," — that is, truth. Without truth, says he, 
there would be nothing, for truth is both the beginning and 
the end of things, and also the order of the cosmos. Truth, 
he maintains, is also in man. It is the nature conferred upon 
man by Heaven. One of the most important sayings of 
Tsz-Si is this, " Truth is human nature and man is love." 
Truth and love, says he, are, however, overwrapped by ex- 
ternal elements or impure and selfish motives, which are ex- 
ternal as compared to the real nature of man, which is pure 
and unselfish. A jewel loses its brightness when covered by 
mud. By wiping off the mud and cleaning the jewel we re- 

* Tsz-Si, son of Kung-Ki, and grandson of Confucius, of whose doctrines he 
became one of the most conspicuous expositors. Born about 500 B.C. — " Chinese 
Readers' Manual," No. 321. 
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store its brightness. Even so man ought to make his nature 
shine by constant polish. Its brilliancy is truth and love. 
Let truth and love, teaches Tsz-Si, be manifested in the rela- 
tion between master and subject, between parent and child, 
between husband and wife, between elders and youth, between 
friend and friend. These manifestations are loyalty and jus- 
tice, piety and affection, fidelity and decorum, respect and 
fondness, sincerity and kindness. 

Thus, " Chang," truth, is Tsz-Si's final explanation of both 
the cosmical and the ethical order. His system of truth sup- 
plements the love theory of Confucius and gives Confucianism 
a metaphysical foundation. 

YANG AND MO. 

Following Tsz-Si there arose two schools of extremists, 
one led by Yang Chu * and another by Moti.f The former 
advocated a system of egoism, the latter a system of altru- 
ism. Like Gautama Buddha, Yang Chu had a pessimistic 
conception of human life. But the conclusion he reached was 
entirely different from Buddhism. His conception of human 
life may be summed up as follows : Life is short and uncer- 
tain. There is not one in a thousand who lives a hundred 
years. The life of both the young and aged is uncomfortable, 
owing to their physical weakness ; and even among youth we 
find many who are ill. Those who are well must sleep half 
the time, and those who are awake are often the victims of 
oppression. On the whole, the pleasurable part of a man's 
life does not exceed ten years. Even during this short period 
he is compelled to strive for honor and esteem. But what use 
is honor and esteem to him after his death ? While alive he 
may be proud of his honor, but when he dies his body is no 
longer susceptible of any pleasure. Therefore let us satisfy 

* Yang Chu, a philosopher of the fourth or fifth century B.C. — " Chinese 
Readers' Manual," No. 88 1. 

j- Meh Ti, a celebrated philosopher and founder of a school in metaphysics. 
His precise epoch is uncertain, but it is commonly assigned to the period inter- 
vening between the ages of Confucius and Mencius, or between the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.C. Ibid., No. 485. 
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all that we wish for in this life. If death approaches, let it 
come ; and if we die, let the body decay. We thus see that 
Yang Chu was a narrow-minded agnostic and a short-sighted 
egoist. His theory of pleasure reminds us of Epicureanism. 

Diametrically opposed to Yang Chu, Moti expounded a 
theistic and altruistic doctrine. He said, " We must obey the 
will of Heaven.* Since Heaven desires mutual interest and 
love, and disapproves of mutual hatred and disturbance, we 
should love each other. How do we know that this is the 
will of Heaven? Because mutual interest and love benefit 
all mankind." (Moti Hwat-i, No. 4.) 

Obviously, Moti did not have any deeper conception of 
Heaven than Tsz-Si, who used the word " Heaven," for the 
sake of convenience, to express the universality of truth and 
the origin of human nature. Moti's saying, that " we must 
obey the will of Heaven," is strikingly similar to the Chris- 
tian view ; but, instead of emphasizing this point, he goes on 
to say that mutual love is the will of Heaven, because it is 
beneficial to all mankind. " Heaven," then, merely becomes 
an idle word. 

MENCIUS. f 

Mencius, a disciple of Tsz-Si's, who rose for the defence of 
Confucianism against Yang's heresy, created a new period in 
the history of Chinese ethics by bringing the question of 
human nature, or conscience, into prominence. He said, 

* Moti's " Will of Heaven" (literally translated) : 

" We should do that which Heaven wishes. 

" We should not do that which Heaven does not wish. 

" What does Heaven wish and what does Heaven not wish ? 

" Heaven wishes, assuredly, the mutual love and interest of men ; and does 
not wish mutual hatred and disturbance among men. 

" How do we know that Heaven wishes the mutual love and interest of men 
and not mutual hatred and disturbance ? 

" Because in this way love and interest become reciprocally corporated. 

" How do we know that Heaven wishes reciprocally corporated love and in- 
terest ? 

" Because in this way the support and existence of mankind become recipro- 
cally corporated." 

f Meng Ko, or Meng Tsze, Latinized as Mencius, B.C. 372-289. — " Chinese 
Readers' Manual," No. 494. 
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" That man's original nature is good is as true a law as that 
water seeks the lowest level." (Mencius Kao-Tsz, No. i.) 
In order to prove this law, Mencius appealed to the actual 
facts. " Behold," says he, " even a child loves his parents, re- 
pents his mistakes, respects his elders, and judges right and 
wrong. He loves his parents not because of his previous ex- 
perience but because of his natural propensity ; he repents his 
mistakes not because of his experience but because of a per- 
sonal conviction which is the expression of his inner nature. 
He respects his elders not from any previous experience but 
from a natural instinct. And, finally, he judges right and 
wrong not through experience but because he has a faculty of 
judgment." Therefore, according to Mencius, every person 
has four aptitudes, — namely, i. sympathy; 2. repentance; 
3. courtesy ; 4. judgment, and these four aptitudes are capa- 
ble of developing into the four principal virtues. Thus, he 
said, " an aptitude * for sympathy is the potentiality ,f of love ; 
for repentance is the potentiality of righteousness ; for cour- 
tesy is the potentiality of etiquette ; and, finally, an aptitude 
for judgment is the potentiality of wisdom." (Kong Sung 
Cheu, No. 1.) If no obstacle stands in the way of the moral 
progress of man, these potentialities are bound to develop, 
because, says Mencius, man has both the power and wisdom 
of conscience, which enable him to attend to his moral dis- 
cipline. 

Indifference or idleness is one of the many obstacles. 
Mencius said, " By seeking we gain virtues, and by neglecting 
we lose them." (Tsin Sin, No. 1.) In emphasizing the im- 
portance of conscious moral discipline, he alluded to the art 
of chess-playing. " Now chess-playing is but a small art, but 
without his mind being given and his will bent to it, a man 
cannot succeed." (Kao-Tsz, No. 1.) Even so, man, by being 
thoughtless and indifferent, cannot realize his original nature, 
which is perfect. 



* In the original text, the word " heart" is used in the place of " aptitude." 
f In the original text, the word " beginning" is used in the place of " poten- 
tiality." 
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Passion is another obstacle. Mencius said, " Mind can be 
enlarged best by moderating lust." (Tsin Sin, No. 2.) 

Besides the removal of moral obstacles, Mencius empha- 
sized the importance of moral enthusiasm and courage. He 
said, " I would develop my moral feeling unbound, — that feel- 
ing which is the greatest and strongest, that feeling which be- 
ing rightly developed is harmless, — the feeling which fills the 
space between heaven and earth. Such a noble feeling is 
the important ingredient • of righteousness and moral order. 
Without it, a moral being is as if starved already." (Kong 
Sung Cheu.) Only with such a strong emotion — courage 
and enthusiasm — can we realize our original nature, which is 
at once the sublimest and greatest task. If we attain this 
nature nothing can mislead us, for we are then perfect. 
Mencius said, " By comprehending our mind thoroughly we 
know our nature ; by knowing our nature we know Heaven." 
(Tsin Sin, No. 1.) 

Such is Mencius's doctrine of human nature, which reminds 
us of the Hindoo philosophy of Atman and Maya. Atman 
is the soul of man, but it is at the same time the Brahma — i.e., 
absolute reality or god. Maya is illusion or the phenomenal 
world which veils the Atman. Now, according to Mencius, 
human nature is perfect by itself. It is, however, deeply 
hidden beneath disturbing elements ; wherefore man walks in 
delusion and indulges in sensual pleasure, malice, and crime. 
Are not these two systems of philosophy strikingly similar ? 
Of course, Mencius does not go so far as to say that the nature 
of man is identical with God; nor does he assert the ex- 
istence of an immortal soul ; furthermore, he does not say that 
the disturbing elements are so extensive and refractory as the 
Hindoo thinkers assert concerning Maya. Mencius had, like 
many other Chinese thinkers, a metaphysical bent, but he 
avoided the problem of theology and mysticism as much as 
possible. It is, however, precisely on this account that his 
doctrine, though less profound, has more practical value than 
the Hindoo metaphysics. 
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SUN-TSZ.* 

In direct opposition to the doctrine of Mencius, Sun-Tsz 
founded a new system of ethics by maintaining that the 
original nature of man is essentially wicked and egoistic. If 
man were left to his natural growth, he would become a crude, 
rough creature. The altruistic heart, or moral conduct, is the 
result of artificial training under the system of etiquette, and 
not of human nature itself. Sun-Tsz said, " Etiquettef regu- 
lates the emotions, the will, and the intellect of man ; without 
etiquette his emotions, will, and intellect remain disorderly. 
Etiquette makes man calm and peaceful. With etiquette his 
manners become graceful, while without it they grow bar- 
barous. Hence a man who does not observe etiquette is a 
brute ; and likewise a nation which has no system of etiquette 
is in a state of constant war." (Sun Shan Pien, No. 2.) 

Sfin-Tsz's ethics has three important aspects, — namely, (i) 
that human nature is essentially wicked; (2) that human 
nature is essentially egoistic, and (3) that the moral character 
of man is the result of his past experience. The first propo- 
sition resembles the rationalistic interpretation of original sin, 
that the natural instinct of man is towards vice ; while the 
second and third are similar to the ethics of the Spencerian 
school. Of course, the system of Sun-Tsz is not so highly 
developed as modern Hedonism, which attempts to explain 
the origin of morals by the theory of evolution. As to the 
origin of moral precepts, Sun-Tsz contradicts his own theory. 

* Sun Kwang, commonly called SUn-Tsze or the Philosopher Sun, a public 
officer of the state of Chao, 3d century B.C. — " Chinese Readers' Manual," No. 
€49. 

f Siin-Tsz's " Etiquette." (Literally translated.) 

Now passion, will, and intellect become orderly with etiquette, but disor- 
derly without it. 

Sleeping, eating, dressing, acting, and resting become moderate and calm with 
etiquette, but without it disorderly. 

Life, countenance, feature, movement, and walking become graceful with eti- 
quette, but without it these become barbarous, obstinate, rude, and disagreeable 
to other men. 

Therefore, without etiquette there is no person ; without etiquette there is no 
•successful business, and without etiquette there is no peaceful nation. 
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He said, " Heaven and earth are the foundations of life ; eti- 
quette is the foundation of peace; and ideal men are the 
originators of etiquette." (Wang Chi, No. 9.) But how could 
ideal men create moral precepts unless their minds were of a 
different order from those of the common people, unless they 
possessed that higher faculty which we call conscience ? Does 
he mean by ideal men supernatural beings? Does he not 
admit that any person can become an ideal man ? If he, 
like all other Chinese thinkers, agrees to this, he would have 
to deny that ideal men had a supernatural birth, and to ad- 
mit, on the contrary, that the ancient sages sprang from the 
common people, and that they possessed the faculty of con- 
science, since moral precepts cannot be the product of a char- 
acter that is essentially bad. If he admits the existence of 
conscience in man, he will have to accept either partially or 
wholly the ethics of Mencius and the intuitional origin of 
moral precept. 

II. 

In 255 B.C., Che-Wang-Te, the conqueror of all China, con- 
demned the philosophers, burned all their books, and buried 
their bodies alive. Consequently, the study of Confucianism 
was discontinued for two generations, until the despotic dynasty 
was destroyed by Liu Hang, of Han, in 206 b.c. 

Liu Hang, who afterwards became Emperor of China, en- 
couraged the study of Confucianism and excavated many 
classical books from the walls of the temples. The classical 
students in China, like modern ethnologists, endeavored to 
discover the meaning of the excavated documents, among 
which were the philosophical works of Confucianism and 
Tauism. These two doctrines conflicted on many important 
points, and the classical students became very much confused. 
The Emperor, in order to encourage Confucianism, prohibited 
the study of Tauism. For many hundred years after this 
Chinese scholars wasted their time dogmatizing concerning 
Confucianism. 

From the middle of the Tang dynasty (618 to 907 a.d.) 
the Chinese government granted freedom of thought. Imme- 
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diately Tauism was revived and Buddhism spread over all 

China; while, on the other hand, Confucianism underwent 

critical examination, and its dogmas were speedily undermined 

by the liberal interpretation of the critics. Let me give a 

brief history of Confucian speculation from the middle of the 

Tang dynasty to the end of the Ming dynasty — (800 to 1600 

a.d.), the period during which the civilization of China reached 

its high-water mark. 

CHOW LIEN KI. 

In order to give a metaphysical air to Confucianism, Chow 
Lien Ki,* born in the eleventh century, developed the ancient 
cosmology taught by Confucius and the sages, and founded 
the famous cosmology known as Tai Chi To Swat. We are 
not concerned here, however, to dwell upon his cosmology, 
but wish to speak of his ethics, which was largely influenced 
by Buddhism. His system of ethics may be summed up in 
the following sentence: Absolute truth is absolute calmness. 
Evidently Chow tried to unite Tsz-Si's doctrine of truth with 
Buddha's doctrine of Nirvana, which means absolute calmness. 
Like Tsz-Si, he maintains that truth is the basis of all the vir- 
tues. Love, justice, etiquette, wisdom, and truthfulness are 
manifestations of truth, — the inner nature of man. If man 
remains unmoved by any external object he keeps himself 
absolutely calm, then his inner nature will manifest itself. 
Thus, according to Chow, calmness is the necessary condition 

for realizing truth. 

CHANG HUNG CHU. 

Chang followed the system of Chow, and established a partly 
monistic and partly dualistic doctrine. According to him, the 
world is derived from One, which is " Seng," — nature. Nature 
is invisible, yet omnipresent. It is absolutely calm and trans- 
cends our knowledge ; yet it is in us as well as in things. In 
man nature is thinly covered by Chi, substances, while in ani- 
mals nature is thickly covered. Only when we have removed 
this substance do we wholly realize nature, which is absolute 

* Chow Tun-i, A.D. 1017-1073, commonly designated as Chow Tsze, or the 
Philosopher Chow. From a favorite place of abode he adopted the designa- 
tion of Pieh Hau, of Lien ki. — " Chinese Readers' Manual," No. 73. 
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truth.* (" Chang M&ng Chang Mung," " Chang Mang Tai 
Ho Pien," and " Yii Lu.") The desire to satisfy the mouth, 
stomach, nose, ears, and eyes is the work of substance. There- 
fore Chang teaches us to suppress our desires, and strive to 
be unselfish, passionless, pious, kind, and loving, for by re- 
nouncing all our worldly desires we shall gain absolute en- 
lightenment and become possessed of wisdom. Wisdom is 
the manifestation of Truth, which transcends the knowledge 
acquired through our experience. 

Later, Teng-i Chwang emphasized the monistic doctrine of 
Chang, and went so far as to say that the mind of man is the 
same as the mind of heaven and earth, — that is, the universe, 
and a truth in one thing is the truth in all things. Therefore, 
by knowing our own minds thoroughly, we realize the abso- 
lute truth of the universe. 

CHU KWAI AM. 

Let us now turn our attention from the Confucianists under 
the Tang dynasty to those under the Sung dynasty, who en- 

* " Chi" and " Seng." The Chinese word " Chi" means two entirely differ- 
ent things. It means some invisible substance which exists in space, and from 
which all visible things are made. It also means the passion of man, which is 
supposed to be the work of the invisible substance, or the work of form and 
body. 

The Chinese word "Seng" means literally human nature, but it does not con- 
note any idea of animal instinct as such. On the contrary, it connotes the idea of 
the highest order of human thought and feeling. It means conscience, what Pro- 
fessor C. C. Everett calls " super-rational instinct," and also what the Christians 
understand by the word " spirit." Thus, " Seng" is, according to the average 
Chinese thinker, the origin of goodness, while " Chi'* is the origin of evil. The 
first is creative force, the second the created. Any newly-made thing is fresh, 
clean, and beautiful, but old things, as a rule, are subject to decay, destruction, 
and corruption. Even so creative force is always fresh, but created secondary 
force is demoralizing. Tsz-Si regarded " Seng" as a commandment of heaven, 
and identified it with " Chang," truth, which is the order of the universe. Men- 
cius comes near identifying " Seng" with heaven by saying, " By knowing our 
mind thoroughly we know our ' Seng ;' by knowing ' Seng" we know heaven." 
Heaven and God are synonymous in the Chinese language. Therefore, " Seng" 
signifies, when its identity with heaven is established, a creative force. Chang 
says the world is the creation of One, which is " Seng." So Yong Ming also 
says, "There is only one ultimate reality in this world, which is our mind." 
" But our mind," he says in another place, " is ' Seng,' and ' Seng' is truth." 
Vol. VIII.— No. i 7 
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deavored to unite psychology and ethics and studied the 
former in order to explain ethical truth. Chu Kwai Am said, 
" Mind is the spiritual master, and nature is the Tauri (truth 
or order) of mind." (Answer to Kiong Shu Kwan.) " The 
nature of man is nothing but truth, which is universal and 
not a private matter." (Answer to Lian Tsz Kwai.) " There 
is no mistaken truth beneath heaven, and no mistaken nature 
in man." (Yu Yao.) " In this world there are positive and 
negative things and five orders of matter, all intermingled and 
confused; but behind them there is a guiding principle or 
truth." (Yu Yao.) " Man has also five orders of emotion, 
but his nature guides them in the right direction. Nature and 
substance do not exist separately ; for without substance there 
will be no form, and without the form there would be no place 
where the nature could operate." (Answer to Lin Tak Kiu.) 

Why, then, is there good and evil ? In regard to the con- 
ception of good and evil, Chu differs from his predecessor, 
Chang. He believed it wrong to say that nature is the source 
of goodness and substance the source of evil. If nature and 
substance are inseparable, how could the one be the source of 
good and the other the source of evil ? Chu has a system 
of his own. According to him, mind is like water, for calm- 
ness is the true nature of mind as well as of water. The 
calmness of mind is the source of goodness, and the calmness 
of water is a state of peace. For when external objects inter- 
fere with man his calmness becomes disturbed and evil 
thoughts arise, just as when the wind blows angry waves rise 
on the surface of the water. Therefore, he said we must re- 
tain our original calmness by keeping our minds vigilant. In 
order to keep our minds vigilant, we must know the nature of 
mind. If we wish to know the nature of mind, it is best to 
study the law of all things, because the nature of mind is law 
of all things, the truth of the universe. (Kwan Sin Swat and 
Tai Hio Chu.) Thus Chu drew a very interesting conclusion 
which resembles the modern philosophy of monism. 

It was, however, in opposition to this principle that Luh 
Siang San and Wang Yong Ming founded a new school of 
dealism in China. 
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WANG YONG MING. 

Yong Ming, who was born in the last part of the Ming 
dynasty and swayed the intellectual circle in China for half a 
century or so, derived his idealistic conception from Mencius, 
Luh Siang San, and the Buddhists. He said, " There is only 
one ultimate reality in this world, — namely, our mind. With- 
out our mind, there would be no thing, no truth, no righteous- 
ness." (Yii Yao.) The law of things, the righteousness of 
conduct, and the goodness of our thought are different aspects 
of our mind, which is truth itself. If we act in harmony with 
this truth, our conduct is always right. If, on the contrary, we 
are selfish, we disturb the purity of our original nature, — the 
truth. It is by the power of our original nature that we can 
pass a moral judgment and can attain the various virtues, such 
as piety, loyalty, honesty, and love. Only by having this 
nature do we know when we meet our parents how to be good 
to them ; when we meet our brothers how to be kind to them. 
A real knowing is doing, — the actualization of what we know. 
If we see a person falling into a well, our conscience will im- 
mediately command us to save him, and we do so. All virtu- 
ous deeds are the result of conscience or wisdom. We can 
develop wisdom without any assistance from the external 
world, for wisdom is in us and not in things ; it is our original 
nature and nothing else. (As to this passage, see Twang Sip 
Lu.) " The mind of a holy man is filled with conscience, 
hence, we cannot add even the weight of a feather to it. The 
mind of the common people is like a storage of jewels and 
dust. They must cast the dust aside and polish the jewels." 
(Answer to Hwang Long Hian.) By polishing the jewels he 
means, be sincere and truthful to the mind (as is taught in 
Chung Yung), and also try to understand the law of things 
(as is taught in Tai Hio). Does the law of things, however, 
exist outside of our minds ? Nay, says Yong Ming. These 
laws are in our minds. What, then, is our mind ? " Our mind 
is nature and nature is truth. If we are conscious of piety 
and loyalty, then we hold the truth of piety and loyalty in our 
minds. Our mind, though small, holds all the laws of the 
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universe. Truth, though present in all things, is nothing else 
than our mind. Chu said that we must realize truth through 
the external world if we could not find it in our internal world. 
But this is making a dualism of truth." (Yii Lu.) 

After Wang Yong Ming a school of realism arose. Liu 
Ship San, a prominent realist, maintains that the universe is 
the world of substance ; mind as such is but a product of such 
substance ; and a certain nature in the mind is but the work- 
ing order of the substance, which is neither good nor bad ; 
for good is poise and evil is lack of poise or excess. 

Materialism in China, however, not being supported by 
physical science like materialism in modern Europe, did not 
make much progress. With Wang Yong Ming the meta- 
physical speculation of Confucianism reached its culmination. 
Like many other things in China, her moral philosophy, in- 
stead of making any further progress, deteriorated. In Japan, 
Chinese metaphysics was not received with enthusiasm. Dur- 
ing the past three centuries the Confucianists in Japan have 
refused to follow Wang Yong Ming, and have insisted on the 
dogmatic interpretation of Confucius. 

Keijiro Nakamura. 
Tokyo, Japan. 



DISCUSSION. 

THE NATURE OF PLEASURE. 

Dr. Patten, in his " Explanation' ' in answer to Professor Cald- 
well's comments on his "Theory of Social Forces," falls into the 
usual error of most persons who attempt to discuss the utilitarian 
philosophy. He says that Herbert Spencer's " life of ' unalloyed 
pleasure'" "would restrict our activities." He draws a picture 
of his own of what such a life would be, and says, " Such a hot- 
house life is the necessary result of the growth of our sensory con- 
cepts and of the resulting limitation which knowledge puts on 
activity." In this he loses sight of the essential nature and only 
correct definition of pleasure, — viz., the normal exercise of the 
faculties. Pleasure consists entirely of activity. There is nothing 
"static" about it. The only philosopher who has gone to the 



